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UNITEDC 
smTE*3 


Cream 
Separators 


Everybody  knows  the  name  ^)est 
United  States  on  a  Separator  is  TT/^ 
an  absolute   guarantee   of  Superior  *  O  K3\Xy 

Quality,  Long  Service  and  Absolute  Satisfaction. 

That  is  the  best  sort  of  economy  ;  it  means  a  saving  of  money  to 
you.    Why  then  run  any  risks  with  "cheap"  makes  ? 

See  the  U.  S.  Separator  Dealer 

Let  him  show  you  how  a  United  States  Separator  is  made,  its 
perfect  mechanical  construction,  strong,  soHd,  one-piece  frame,  no  bolts 
to  shake  loose  with  wear.  Scientific  construction 
of  the  Separator  bowl.  You  can  readily  see  for 
yourself  how  the  purchase  of  a  United  States 
Separator  means  economy  for  you.  If  you  do 
not  know  a  United  States  dealer  let  us  send  you 
his  name. 

A  request  by  oostal  card  for  United  States  Separa- 
tor Catalogue  No  9  and  mentioning  this  paper,  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  hanger  lithographed  in  colors. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FOR  THOSE  THAT  OWN 

SHEEP 


HOQS 

CATTLE 

HORSES 

POULTRY 

DOQS 

PET 

STOCK 


Its  use  permitted  in  official  dipping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  dipping  tanks. 

W.  E.  MINOR  &  CO. 

800  Long  Ave.   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 


Ralph  A.  Pestle,       F.  L.  Postle,       Wayne  C.  Postlc, 

WHITE-STOCK  FARM 
SHORT  HORN  CATTLE 
YORKSHIRE  SWINE 
SHROPSHIRE  AND 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

F.  L.  POSTLE  &  SONS 

Franklin  Co.   Camp  Chase,  0. 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  5treet 
Automatic  Telephone  5746 
DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 
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Dancing  Cbanksdiving 

AFTERNOON  AND 
EVENINQ 

Thursday,  November  26th 

BEGINNERS  CLASS  TO  ORGANIZE  TUESDAY,  NOV,  24th 
Open  Receptions  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  Nights 
PRIVATE  LESSONS  ANY  TIME 

QUERR'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  GAY  STREETS 

Bell,  Main  1151  Citizens  3067 

PROF.  W.  W.  QUERR,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 


Solution  of  Run-Down  Soil  Prolilenis 
inaNutSiiell 

TO  PREVENT  your  farm 
from  running  down,  you 
must  save  every  ounce 
of  the  manure  produced  by  the 
stock,  and  distribute  this  manure  on  the  soil  while  fresh,  with  a  Corn 
King,  Kemp  20th  Century,  or  Cloverleaf  spreader. 

That  is  the  solution  of  run-down  soil  problems  in  a  nutshell,  and  if 
carried  out  will  effect  a  curs  in  the  worst  case  of  soil  depletion. 

The  Corn  King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  spreaders  are  of  the  return 
apron  type,  and  the  Cloverleaf  of  the  endless  apron  type.  Each  style  is 
made  in  a  number  of  sizes,  among  which  will  be  found  a  machine  exactly 
suited  to  your  requirements. 

Each  style  of  these  spreaders  is  described  and  illustrated  in  separate 
catalogs.  The  catalogs,  in  addition  to  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
machines,  contain  a  lot  of  valuable  information  on  soil  fertility. 

You  will  naturally  want  a  spreader  that  you  can  depend  upon — one 
that  will  not  kill  your  horses,  yourself,  or  your  help.  An  inspection  of 
one  of  these  spreaders  will  convince  you  that  it  is  the  machine  to  buy. 

The  International  local  agent  will  explain  every  one  of  +he  excellent 
features  of  the  machine  he  handles.    Write  for  catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 

CHICAGO         -      -         U.  S.  A. 
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Season  1908-9 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows : 

High  St.  Academy 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.  between  Goodale 
St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


199  M  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  3456 ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Fri- 
day evening,  April  16tli,  7:30  o'clock. 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Tues- 
day evening,  April  13th,  7:30  o'clock. 

New  Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons .  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  ...  3.00 
Private  lessons  $1.00  per  lesson. . . 

6  lessons   5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Barn-dance,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVIL50N  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES.  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 
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WORK  LESS 
Accomplish  More 


THAT  is  the  secret  of  success  nowadays. 
You  have  had  experience  with  hired  men— 
you  know  that  many  times  in  order  to 
get  anything  done  right  you  have  to  do 
it  yourself.  There  are  too  many  odd  jobs 
around  the  farm  for  you  to  do  them  all.  There 
is  the  sheller,  grinder,  churn,  separator,  pump, 
saw,  grindstone,  fanning  mill,  washing  machine, 
and  many  other  machines  to  operate.  You  can't 
do  it  aU. 

You  can,  however,  if  you  get  an  I.  H.  C. 
gasoline  engine  to  assist  you. 

One  of  these  engines  wiU  furnish  cheap,  ab- 
solutely reliable  power  for  these  and  a  hundred 
other  jobs.  The  engine  works  practically  with- 
out attention,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish twice  as  much  as  formerly  and  you  won't 
have  to  work  as  hard. 

That  means  you  are  going  to  make  more  money 
out  of  farming  and  that  is  whatyou  are  f  armi  ng  for. 

I.  H.  C.  vertical  engines  made  in  2,  3  imd  25- 
horse  power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary)  i  \  4,  6, 
8, 10,  12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 

Gasolinetractorsinl0,12,15and20-horsepower. 

Famous  air-cooled  engines  in  1  and  2-horse 
power. 

Also.  Famous  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 
A  complete  line  of  Famous  self-contained  engines 
mounted  on  skids  or  ready  for  mounting  by  the 
purchaser. 

Call  on  International  local  agent  for  catalog 
and  particulars  or  write  the  home  office.  Valu- 
able book,  "300  Hundred  Years  of  Power  De- 
velopment," sent  on  request. 

Homester  compony  oi  flienco 

(incorporated) 
CHICAGO  -  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Visa- 
biUty 


Dura- 
bility 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


219-221  Cols.  Savings  and  Trust  Building 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  DUAL,  PURPOSE  COW 

By  Chester  S,  Strong 


What  is  a  dual  purpose  cow?  To 
answer  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
she  is  a  cow  equally  useful  in  produc- 
ing either  milk  or  beef.  She  is  a  type 
midway  between  a  dairy  and  a  beef 
cow.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  will  produce  as  much 
milk  as  a  dairy  cow ;  neither  is  it  ex- 
pected that  she  will  be  as  useful  in 
producing  beef  as  a  cow  of  one  of  the 
so  called  beef  breeds.  At  the  present 
time  we  hear  much  talk  about  the  dual 
purpose  cow,  and  we  also  read  a  great 
many  articles  in  books  and  papers  de- 
scribing her  and  discussing  her  merits 
and  demerits ;  still  there  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  but  few  who  really 
have  clearly  in  their  minds  the  type 
necessary  for  a  good  dual  purpose 
cow.  While  she  has  been  increasing 
in  popularity  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  will  continue  to  increase 
more  rapidly  in  the  future,  as  people 
become  better  educated  in  regard  to 
her  merits,  I  think  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant one,  is  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should  really  be  the  type  of  a 
true  dual  purpose  cow.  We  find  at  the 
present  time  three  recognized  breeds 
of  dual  purpose  cattle — the  Red  Polls, 
the  Devon  and  the  Brown  Swiss.  In 
each  of  these  breeds,  but  especially  in 


the  first  two,  are  found  two  distinct 
types.  First,  those  which  incline  more 
to  beef  making  than  to  milk  produc- 
tion, and,  secondly,  those  which  lean 
more  towards  the  dairy  type  than  to- 
wards the  beef  types.  The  first  are 
being  bred  and  championed  by  the 
man  whose  inclinations  run  towards 
beef  production,  and  the  second  are 
being  produced  by  the  man  who  leans 
towards  dairying.  If  we  are  ever  go- 
ing to  reach  the  point  where  dual  pur- 
pose cattle  with  uniformity  in  type  and 
usefulness  may  be  produced,  it  is  com- 
pulsory that  all  agree  on  a  certain 
standard  and  then  work  together  to 
produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  cow  to 
fit  that  standard.  As  a  matter  of 
course  there  will  always  be  a  diversity 
of  type  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
just  as  at  present  there  is  a  wide  di- 
versity of  type  in  all  breeds  of  animals, 
but  the  thing  desired  is  to  get  as  nearly 
one  uniform  type  as  possible. 

But  now  I  hear  someone  say :  "Is  it 
possible  to  produce  a  cow  which  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and 
whose  progeny  will  be  g-ood  beef  ani- 
mals?" Yes,  it  is  possible.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  in  the  O.  S.  U. 
herd  of  cattle  a  seven-year-old  grade 
Red  Poll  cow,  which  has  averaged  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  over  7000 
pounds  of  milk  and  316  pounds  of  but- 
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ter  fat  per  year.  This  cow  is  a  large, 
smooth  animal,  and,  while  not  of  the 
extreme  beef  type,  still  she  would 
make  quite  a  good  butcher's  beast.  In 
many  places  are  found  records  of  Red 
Polls,  Devons  and  Brown  Swiss  cows 
showing  good  milk  yields  and  at  the 
same  time  the  steers  from  these  cows 
made  good  gains  and  dressed  out  a 
good  carcass  with  good  percentages. 
These  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
same  cow  to  be  a  good  milker  and  also 
produce  good  steers.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, she  must  be  bred  right  and  han- 
dled properly. 

The  form  of  the  cow  should  be  mid- 
way between  that  of  the  extreme  beef 
and  dairy  types.  She  should  not  be  so 
angular  and  thin-fleshed  as  the  dairy 
cow,  nor  should  she  be  so  broad,  deep 
or  heavily  fleshed  as  the  beef  cow. 
While  in  milk  she  would  perhaps  be 
rather  lacking  in  flesh,  but  when  dry 
and  being  fed  for  beef  production  she 
should  take  on  flesh  readily.  One 
thing  that  should  not  be  forgotten  is 
that  a  well  developed  udder  is  neces- 
sary if  she  is  to  be  a  good  milker;  so 
in  breeding  you  should  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  the  udder. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
dual  purpose  cow  is  coming  to  the 
front  so  rapidly  is  that  both  dairying 
and  beef  making  have  been  carried  to 
extremes.  The  dairymen  say  that  the 
beef  cow  cannot  produce  milk  enough 
to  raise  her  own  calf,  and  that  the  beef 
men  think  of  nothing  except  beef  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  the  beef 
men  say  that  if  we  depended  for  our 


beef  supply  upon  the  dairy  cow  we 
should  fail.  While  both  sides  are  cor- 
rect to  a  certain  extent,  still  they  will 
each  deny  that  such  is  the  case  and 
will  say  that  they  have  animals  in  their 
breeds  which  will  produce  both  milk 
and  beef.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and,  while  a  dual  purpose  cow  is 
a  dual  purpose  cow,  no  matter  where 
she  be  found,  still  if  bred  for  beef  or 
dairy  production  alone  and  she  turns 
out  to  be  a  dual  purpose  animal  there 
will  be  no  certainty  as  to  what  the  fu- 
ture breeding  of  that  cow  will  pro- 
duce. For  this  reason  we  should  get 
animals  which  have  been  bred  for 
many  generations  to  produce  dual  pur- 
pose animals,  and  then  we  may  be  rea- 
sonably certain  as  to  the  kind  of  ani- 
mals we  shall  get.  Now,  do  not  un- 
derstand that  I  have  no  use  for  the 
real  beef  or  the  real  dairy  cow,  for  they 
have  their  proper  places  and  very 
probably  always  will  have,  but  I  think 
that  the  best  cow  for  the  average  farm- 
er to  keep  at  the  present  time  is  the 
dual  purpose  cow,  and  to  produce  her 
he  must  breed  intelligently  and  not  be 
content  to  trust  toi  "luck"  or  "chance" 
in  breeding  for  her  production.  The 
great  reason  that  there  are  not  more 
dual  purpose  cows  now  is  the  lack  of 
intelligent  breeding  to  produce  them. 
She  may  be  produced  by  cross-breed- 
ing or  by  breeding  grades,  if  it  is  done 
carefully  and  managed  properly;  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  take  some  breed  and 
breed  them  pure,  never  forgetting  the 
fact  that  you  are  working  toward  a 
definite  and  fixed  standard. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ALONG  THE  LINES  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

By  Shirley  Fawcett,  Member  of  the  First  Four  Weeks  Course  in  Domestic  Science 


Should  a  country  woman  study  these 
things  as  they  are  now  being  presented 
by  our  college?  And  will  they  help 
her  in  the  performance  of  her  life  work, 
granting  that  some  time  it  will  be 
home-keeping? 

In  general,  all  knowledge  is  of  value, 
and  he  who  is  ever  ready  to  learn  is 
most  learned.  But  surely  none  of  us 
can  afford  to  rest  in  ignorance  con- 
cerning things  with  which  we  are  most 
closely  associated  in  our  everyday  liv- 
ing; and,  no  matter  how  old  or  how 
young,  there  is  still  much  that  we 
know  not. 

Suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  farmer, 
on  the  agricultural  side :  There  was  a 
time,  not  long  past,  when  a  person  who 
was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  shine  in  any  of  the  so  called 
professions  was  put  upon  a  farm,  this 
being  considered  the  last  and  least  sig- 
nificant occupation  for  him  and  one  in 
which  brains  were  not  at  all  a  neces- 
sity. The  fact  that  he  without  the  educa- 
tion was  able  to  produce  there  a  suffi- 
ciencv  for  his  livelihood  only  proves  what 
wonderful  things  may  be  done  by  he  who 
knows  and  understands  the  principles  by 
which  blether  Earth  will  give  up  her 
treasures. 

AA^e  must  consider  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness, and  a  mightly  big  and  interest- 
ing one,  to  say  the  least. 

It  has  been  said  the  farmer  is  the 
only  business  man  w'ho  is  working  in 
a  direct  partnership  with  God  to  make 
money.  He  is  the  creator  of  wealth ; 
he  brings  it  from  the  earth.  Take 
away  the  results  of  his  labor  and  we 
have  not  left  upon  the  earth  one  thing 
on  which  to  base  material  value. 


In  these  days  the  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  must  have  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  not  of  one  particular 
science,  but  of  a  dozen.  Of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  to  know  the  proper- 
ties of  his  soil ;  what  he  must  feed  it 
and  what  it  abounds  in.  Of  biology: 
Of  farm  mechanics,  to  use  with  intelli- 
gence and  care  the  greater  and  greater 
amount  of  machinery  made  necessary 
by  increasing  scarcity  of  labor.  ^lust 
know  about  the  nutritive  elements  in 
feeds  and  the  principles  of  animal  nu- 
trition. Xeeds  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  veterinary  medicine  ;  the  life 
of  an  animal  may  sometimes  be  saved 
by  a  little  knowdedge  of  surgery  or 
medicine  and  in  being  able  to  adminis- 
ter it  at  the  time  needed.  Then  there 
is  horticulture,  a  study  of  the  growth 
and  care  of  orchards  for  the  fruit  sup- 
ply, the  vegetable  and  small  fruit  gar- 
den, and  shrubs  and  flowers  for  the 
home  surroundings.  One  may  go  on 
enumerating  many  more  of  the  various 
lines  in  Avhich  lie  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  that  in  this  day  the  rule  of  quali- 
fying for  a  vocation  might  be  changed 
somewhat,  and  when  a  person  seeks 
work  in  other  lines  it  may  be  because 
he  is  not  Avise  enough  to  be  a  farmer. 

Xow.  then,  shall  we  question  the  ad- 
visability of  a  w^oman  studying  all  this. 
A\>  can  think  of  no  reason  why  she 
should  not.  It  may  hold  out  to  her  as 
interesting  a  field  for  study  as  any 
other.  If  she  has  to  be  dependent  on 
herself,  as  some  do,  in  the  planning  of 
farm  work  and  overseeing  it,  then  she 
certainly  needs  it  as  much  as  man  ever 
did.     For  just  as  surely  as  an  em- 
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ployer  does  not  understand  and  know 
the  way  in-  which  his  helpers  should 
perform  their  labor,  just  as  surely  will 
he  fail  to  get  the  best  work  from  the 
men  in  most  cases ;  and  if  the  woman 
in  the  case  is  not  to  be  dependent  on 
herself,  then  she  needs  almost  as  much 
to  know  about  the  business  which  the 
man  who  is  her  home-maker  desires  to 
make  a  success,  partly  because  he 
wishes  to  do  a  good  work  and  more 
because  he  wishes  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  his  home-keeper. 
I  know  of  homes  which  have  been 
made  unhappy  and  men  who  have 
failed  largely  because  their  wives  were 
so  dissatisfied  with  country  surround- 
ings and  gave  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  interests  of  their  husbands. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  wrong  atti- 
tude, and  I  think  her  lack  of  interest 
comes  largely  through  lack  of  under- 
standing. 

To  be  sure,  one  could  not  expect  to 
learn  here  in  a  few  weeks  all  there  is 
to  know.  We  will  have  to  experiment 
for  ourselves  with  some  of  the  truths 
we  gather  to  fit  them  to  our  own  con- 
ditions. But  we  do  learn  how  to  see, 
get  new  ideas  about  old  things,  new 
hopes  and  inspiration.  The  door  of 
knowledge  is  opened  to  us ;  somehow 
we  seem  to  get  more  closely  in  touch 
with  things,  are  awakened  to  the  inter- 
esting little  story  of  life  and  develop- 
ment bound  up  in  whatever  task  is 
ours.  The  all  absorbing  study  of  liv- 
ing things — which  are  the  real  things, 
whether  they  be  the  little  plants  we 
tend  or  the  animals  we  care  for.  And 
until  we  see,  and  in  seeing  desire  to 
see  and  learn  more  and  more  about 
these  little  curios  richly  stored  with 
truths  so  interesting  and  so  inexhaust- 
ible we  will  fail  to  find  pleasure  in  our 
work,  without  which  work  becomes 
drudgery.  And  until  we  can  find  pleas- 


ure in  the  performance  of  it  we  cannot 
expect  the  highest  and  best  returns 
from  labor.  I  fail  to  understand  how 
any  woman  can  be  indifferent  to  these 
things  once  she  begins  to  study  them, 
and  I  believe  she  may  help  her  farmer 
husband  more  than  she  knows  by  show- 
ing her  interest,  intelligent  understanding 
and  sympathy  in  his  plans  for  his  work. 
We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  she 
alone  should  be  ready  to  help.  There 
is  the  other  side — her  side.  She,  too, 
needs  sympathy  and  interest  in  her 
home  work,  though  she  cannot  always 
expect  understanding.  It  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  nation 
just  now  is  that  the  home  life  of  its 
people  be  more  united,  its  members  be 
more  considerate  of  one  another,  more 
interested  in  each  other ;  that  there  the 
youth  of  our  nation  receive  their  first 
impressive  teaching  in  honesty,  con- 
sideration for  others,  fidelity  and  right 
living. 

Then,  should  we  study  domestic  art 
and  science? 

We  sometimes  think  if  a  woman 
knows  how  to  fashion  garments  and 
prepare  a  dinner,  it  is  foolishness  for 
her  to  go  to  school  to  learn  of  these. 
The  question  is,  does  she  really  know 
how?  There  is  the  right  and  best  way 
of  doing  everything,  and  then  the  other 
way.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  people  as  well  as  for 
live  stock,  and  the  woman  who  plans 
a  dinner  in  which  protein  predominates 
for  a  man  who  is  workino-  hard  phy- 
sically is  extravagant,  no  matter  how 
well  it  is  prepared,  because  he  will 
either  have  to  eat  too  much  to  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  carbohydrates  to 
convert  into  energy,  or  he  will  go  hun- 
gry. Likewise,  if  children  get  an  ex- 
cess of  fats,  their  little  bodies  cannot 
develop  properly,  for  they  need  the 
tissue  building  foods.    Then,  there  is 
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the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  of 
cooking  things,  and  Avhen  we  learn 
how  to  do  it  thoroughh'  in  the  right 
way  and  make  digestion  an  easier  mat- 
ter and  plan  a  balanced  ration  and 
knoAv  hoAv  to  figure  on  what  is  real 
economy  in  living,  we  have  gone  a 
long  Avay  toward  lengthening-  the  lives 
and  improving  the  dispositions  and  in- 
creasing the  finances  of  men. 

In  domestic  art  Ave  get  information 
on  how  to  select  materials  for  clothing, 
learn  why  certain  cloths  will  wear  bet- 
ter than  others  :  hoAv  to  furnish  homes 
in  good  taste,  so  our  rooms  will  har- 
monize and  we  can  rest  in  them  and  be 
natural  and  comfortable.  In  all,  the 
keynote  is  genuineness,  simplicity  and 
good  taste. 

In  domestic  science  the  main  object 


is  to  teach  what  food  to  prepare  for  the 
greatest  good  of  those  who  require  it, 
according  to  their  occupation,  and  to 
prepare  it  simply,  wholesomely  and 
economically.  Judging  from  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  the  older  and  more 
experienced  students,  I  think  I  might 
almost  say  perhaps  they  are  learning 
nearly  as  much  as  we.  Indeed,  prob- 
ably our  greatest  benefit  comes  from 
the  inspiration  we  get  and  the  learning 
of  how  to  find  pleasure  in  the  doing  of 
things  we  thought  so  tiresome. 

Another  benefit  comes  from  our  as- 
sociation with  each  other — the  things 
we  learn  by  coming  in  contact  with 
people  who  have  methods  different 
from  our  own.  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas.  The  men  and  women  here  who 
are  at  the  head  of  these  departments 
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are  of  worth  morally  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually. W e  cannot  associate  with 
them  even  for  this  short  time  and  not 
feel  their  splendid  influence  in  char- 
acter building.  They  stand  for  clean, 
honest  manhood  and  pure  womanhood, 
and  hold  the  merited  respect  of  every 
student. 

Then,  I  want  to  say  that  we  country 
women  have  no  right  to  let  it  be  said 
we  are  illiterate,  uncultured  and  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  beautiful.  There 
are  other  things  to  study  besides  farm- 
ing and  cooking.  In  reading  we  may 
by  a  few  minutes  perusal  of  daily  pa- 
pers and  reviews  keep  in  touch  with 
worldly  affairs  in  general.  We  may 
think  we  have  no  time  for  this — we 
housekeepers  who  are  busy  all  day 
long  and  never  get  through.  But  I 
know  one  of  these  who  gets  in  a  little 
time  every  day  by  using  the  scraps — so 
to  speak.  She  takes  a  paper — say  the 
Literary  Digest — to  the  kitchen  with 
her  when  she  goes  to  prepare  break- 
fast. She  finds  a  minute  now  and  then 
to  read  an  item ;  she  reads  between 
times  while  she  is  baking  griddle  cakes 
(she  doesn't  burn  them  either)  ;  she 
often  finds  a  few  minutes  before  serv- 
ing dinner,  while  waiting  for  the  men 
to  come ;  she  reads  while  she  churns, 
usually  a  magazine,  for  she  has  time 
to  read  a  longer  article.  There  are 
other  ways ;  not  every  one  could  ar- 
range it  this  way,  but  until  you  try 
you  don't  know  how  much  you  really 
can  work  in  when  you  thought  you 
had  no  time  at  all.  We  must  cultivate 
a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature,  for  we 
have  no  time  to  waste  on  trashy  things, 


and  we  who  are  situated  far  from  out- 
side entertainment  must  depend  largely 
on  this  inexhaustible  resource  for 
pleasure  and  education. 

We  need  never  lack  for  fine  art  to 
study  and  enjoy,  for  we  are  situated  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  is  real  and  beau- 
tiful. Many  of  us  see  pictures  every 
day  which  the  hand  of  man  can  never 
hope  to  equal — pictures  painted  in  liv- 
ing colors  by  the  hand  of  the,  Creator. 
It  lies,  then,  within  us  whether  we 
shall  let  our  lives  be  barren,  empty,  a 
chasing  after  vain  amusements,  a 
blindness  to  the  good  and  beautiful  to 
be  found  everywhere,  or  whether  we 
shall  live  full  lives,  lives  that  have 
work  to  do,  and  try  to  do  it,  that  are 
quiet  and  deep  and  happy  in  under- 
standing of  the  things  worth  while. 
We  must  not  look  back  and  say  they 
of  yesterday  lived  unlike  we  and  were 
happy  and  content  in  ignorance  of 
mucn  of  this,  for  our  age  is  like  no 
past  one  and  cannot  be  lived  as  they 
lived  in  that  day,  though  each  mode  of 
living  was  fitting  for  its  time.  We 
realize — 

New  occupations  teach  new  duties ; 

Time  makes  ancient  o-ood  uncouth. 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  our  campfires — 

We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be. 
Launch   our   Mayflower   and  steer 
boldly 

Into  the  desperate  winter  sea; 
Nor  attempt  the  future's  portals 
With  the  past's  blood  rusted  key. 
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FLrOCK  MANAGEMENT 
By  Geo.  A.  Dix,  'U 


To  start  into  this  line  of  animal  hus- 
bandry probably  requires  more  know- 
ledge and  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  than  in  the  handling  of  any 
other  class  of  live  stock.  Thus,  it  is 
highly  advisable  that  the  average 
farmer  should  start  with  a  small  flock, 
letting  it  increase  gradually  by  saving 
the  best  ewe  lambs  each  year  until  the 
owner  learns  to  love  and  understand 
the  innocence  and  gentleness  of  his 
flock. 

Be  considerate  and  exercise  good 
judgment  in  selecting  the  ram,  as  he  is 
more  than  half  of  the  flock.  Select 
essentially  a  pure  bred  animal  of 
smooth,  well  balanced  conformation, 
one  that  shows  strength  and  vigor, 
thus  giving  strength  and  constitution 
to  the  new  flock  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
foundation.  Likewise,  in  selecting  the 
ewe  lambs  from  the  flock  for  breeding 
ewes,  choose  the  short  legged,  deep 
bodied,  compact  lamb,  with  a  deep, 
wide  breast  and  straight,  strong  back, 
with  a  good,  heavy  covering  of  wool. 

Before  the  breeding  season  in  the 
fall  the  flock  should  be  carefully  gone 
over  and  all  ewes  that  appear  to  be 
breaking  and  becoming  weak  and  un- 
desirable separated  out.  These  may 
be  disposed  of  by  a  course  of  careful 
feeding  and  sent  to  the  butcher  or  else- 
where. 

The  temptation  to  breed  the  young, 
immature  ewe  that  will  be  under  two 
years  old  when  her  first  lamb  is 
dropped,  should  be  strenuously  avoid- 
ed, even  if  she  is  large  and  well  grown. 
Such  practice  not  only  leads  to  the  de- 
crease in  size  of  your  sheep,  but  so 
weakens  the  constitution  at  this  early 
age  that  a  ewe  seldom  can  overcome  it, 


also  making  her  more  predisposed  to 
infection  by  parasites. 

Care  of  Flock  in  Winter  Months. 

It  is  good  practice  to  allow  the  preg- 
nant ewes  abundance  of  room  in  sta- 
ble and  yard,  that  they  may  take  ex- 
ercise, as  it  is  in  accordance  with  their 
nature  to  roam  about  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  action.  Then,  when  their 
lambs  come,  they  are  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  and  give  less  trouble 
than  when  kept  closely  confined.  It 
is  our  practice  at  home,  when  the  flock 
is  confined  to  shelter  and  on  grain  feed, 
to  turn  them  into  a  bluegrass  pasture, 
which  joins  the  barn  lot,  for  a  few 
hours  each  afternoon  when  the  weather 
is  not  stormy.  Here  the  ewes  will  take 
sufficient  exercise  to  keep  in  good 
health. 

Conditions  essential  for  a  satisfac- 
tory sheep  barn  and  feed  lot  are:  (1) 
Barn  should  be  well  ventilated  and 
lighted,  as  it  always  results  disas- 
trously to  confine  sheep  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  barn. 

Breeding  ewes  should  never  be 
crowded  for  floor  space.  There  should 
be  provided  abundance  of  feed-reck 
room,  SO;  that  there  will  be  no  crowd- 
ing, as  shortage  of  rack  room  allows 
the  stronger  animals  to  crowd  out  the 
less  vigorous  ones,  which  should  have 
the  advantage  and  best  attention.  (2) 
Feed  lot  located  preferably  on  the 
south  side  of  barn,  and  should  be  dry 
and  well  drained,  as  healthy  feet  in 
sheep  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  low, 
muddy  yard. 

We  find  it  most  satisfactory  to  sepa- 
rate the  ewe  with  the  new  born  lamb 
from  the  flock  for  a  few  days.  A 
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nurse  pen  in  one  end  of  the  barn  is  a 
convenient  equipment  for  this  purpose. 
Here  the  grain  ration  is  given  very 
sparingly  for  a  few  days,  more  bran 
and  oilmeal  being  fed.  In  three  or 
four  days  she  will  again  need  her  full 
grain  ration.  Not  only  here,  but  at  all 
times,  breeding  ewes  should  have  free 
access  to  pure  water. 

At  this  point  the  feeding  of  the 
lambs  may  well  be  considered.  At  the 
age  of  two  weeks  lambs  develop  an  ap- 
petite for  solid  food.  Advantage  of 
this  should  be  taken  and  the  lambs 
given  access  to  small  quantities  of 
ground  grain,  as  a  more  economical 
gain  can  be  made  at  this  stage  than  at 
any  time  later. 


Summer  Care  of  the  Flock  in  Pasture. 

The  sheep,  an  upland  animal,  loves 
the  short  herbage  of  hill  and  moun- 
tain side,  seeking  dry  situations  for 
rest.  Although  this  is  worthy  of  much 
consideration,  exceptions  to  this  rule 
exist.  Flocks  are  now  maintained  at  a 
good  profit  on  practically  level  land.  A 
uniform  supply  of  pasture  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  probably  the  best  way 
to  maintain  this  is  to  have  a  change  of 
pasture.  Second,  avoid  over-stocking  a 
pasture,  which  is  an  "over-doing."  But 
few  of  us  can  escape  this  charge,  for 
it  is  confessedly  entirely  too  common 
an  error. 

Too  many  of  us  imagine  that  sheep 
can  be  supported  on  little  or  nothing. 
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while  others  suppose  the  larger  the 
number  they  can  assemble  on  their 
premises  the  greater  must  conse- 
quently be  the  returns  of  profit.  The 
fact  is  that  one  hundred  sheep  well  fed 
and  well  managed  are  more  profitable 
than  the  addition  of  one-quarter  more 
if  ill  fed  and  otherwise  insufficiently 
provided  for,  and  also  provides  to  a 
marked  degree  the  cause  of  the  Stron- 
gyphus  Contortus  parasite  or  stomach 
worm.  This  is  a  small  worm,  but  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  with  the  diameter  of  a  hair. 
It  lives  in  the  fourth  stomach,  where 
an  important  part  of  the  digestion 
takes  place. 

^^^hen  the  stomach  is  infected  wdth 
these  tiny  worms,  digestion  is  w^on- 
derfully  disturbed.  The  animal  be- 
comes weak  and  sluggish,  and  the  wool 
appears  dead.  The  skin  becomes  pale, 
and  the  lamb  loses  its  appetite  and 


usually  scours.  These  worms  are  very 
common.  They  may  attack  lambs  at 
any  age  after  the}^  begin  to  eat  grass 
until  cold  weather  comes. 

Parasites  are  not  so  destructive  to 
very  early  spring  lambs  as  they  are  to 
late  lambs. 

The  growthy  and  vigorous  early 
lambs  have  enough  vitality  and 
strength  to  overcome  and  throw  ofif 
the  effects  of  the  parasite. 

Such  parasites  effect  all  sheep  as 
well,  but  do  not  harm  them  seriously. 

The  best  preventive  for  this  trouble 
is  frequent  changing  to  fresh  pasture 
of  clover,  blue  grass,  rape,  etc. 

Also  tobacco  dust  mixed  with  the 
salt  is  effective  as  a  preventive. 

To  this  end  we  may  conclude  that 
the  fundamentals  are :  Attention  to 
flock,  careful  consideration  in  selec- 
tion, and  ever  aiming  to  maintain  a  young 
and  vigorous  ffock. 


WHEAT  GROWING  IN  SASKATCHAWAN 
By  George  Worman,  '12 


The  successful  growing  of  wheat  in 
Saskatchawan  reqtnres  just  as  much 
care  and  diligence  as  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  True  it  is  that  with 
less  labor  we  secure  greater  yield  than 
this  part  of  the  wheat-producing  area, 
but  just  how  and  when  to  direct  this 
labor  and  operations  is  the  point  re- 
quiring skill,  because  beside  the  con- 
ditions, we  have  here  you  have  just  the 
contrary.  Spring  wheat  is  universally 
grown  in  this  province  and  the  varie- 
ties sown  are  mainly  Red  Fife.  The 
quality  far  excells  that  of  wheat  grown 
in  Ohio,  the  berries  being  large  and 
plump,  of  a  rich  deep  red  color  border- 
ing on  yellow,  and  of  a  glistening  flinty 
surface.   The  grades  produced  are  six  or 


seven,  running  from  No.  I  to  No.  6 
Northern,  the  frosted  and  immature 
grades  being  classed  as  Nos.  i  and  2 
feed.  The  bulk  of  wheat  produced  will 
grade  No.  2  Northern,  which  brings  a 
price  but  from  two  to  four  cents  less  per 
bushel  than  No.  i  Northern. 

As  the  method  of  preparing  a  seed 
bed  for  wheat  on  old  ground  is  more 
or  less  common  to  all,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  preparation 
of  prairie  ground  for  the  first  wheat 
crop.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed 
is  to  break  the  ground  in  due  season. 
Breaking  is  a  Western  term  used  for 
plowing  prairie  that  has  never  yielded 
to  a  share  before.  Bv  due  season  is 
meant  the  time  from  April  20  to  July 
1.    This  is  the  season  of  heavy  rain- 
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fall,  during-  which  the  ground  yields 
more  readily  to  the  plow  and  on  ac- 
count of  which  th^  turned  sod  disinte- 
grates rapidly.  The  heavier  soil,  either 
of  clay  body  or  "gumbo"  formation,  is 
turned  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  and  let  lay  until  well  rotted, 
which  will  be  about  August  10.  Then 
the  settler  again  hitches  to  his  gang 
plow  and  turnes  back  the  ground,  with 
an  additional  two  inches  of  loose  sub- 
soil. This  body  is  worked  down  to  a 
good  seed  bed  by  the  use  of  common 
tools,  only  all  tools  are  four-horse  size. 
By  this  time,  if  the  farmer  has  a  good 
acreage  and  has  planned  well,  the  season 
of  frost  is  on  hand  and  operations  are 
suspended  for  the  winter. 

When  spring  has  again  returned  and 
the  Chinoke  winds  have  cut  the  banks 
of  driven  snow,  and  the  fields  show 
black  and  fertile  and  when  the  land 
has  become  suitably  dry,  the  drag  har- 
row is  used  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
seeder.  Seed  wheat  is  soaked  in  a  so- 
lution of  bluestone  or  formaline  to  pre- 
vent smut,  loaded  on  wagons  loosely 
and  coupled  to  the  rear  of  the  four- 
horse  seeder  when  the  farmer  makes 
his  way  to  the  field.  Single  disc  drills 
are  used  mainly  in  new  countries,  hav- 
ing from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  hoes. 
The  grain  is  sown  from  one  to  three 
inches  deep,  the  nature  of  soil  being 
the  determining  force.  Light,  sandy 
soil  requires  deep  sowing,  while  the 
heavier  land  requires  less  depth  of 
seeding.  The  packer  has  proven  a 
great  and  profitable  implement  in  the 
West,  being  a  machine  something  like 
a  roller,  only  the  rolling  part  is  com- 
posed of  separate  cast  wheels,  each 
wheel  weighing  100  pounds.  This  im- 
plement not  only  pulverizes,  but  so 
thoroughly  packs  the  ground  about  the 
seed  that  germination  takes  place  read- 
ily, and  moisture  is  also  held  during 


the  season.  It  has  been  said  that  a  binder 
runs  a  horse  lighter  where  a  packer 
has  been  used. 

The  time  of  spring  opening  and  con- 
sequently that  of  seeding  varies  con- 
siderably, from  as  early  as  March  1  to 
the  latter  part  of  April,  but  from  about 
the  10th  to  20th  of  April  has  proven 
the  most  satisfactory.  During  the  time 
the  grain  is  maturing  the  farmer  is 
busied  preparing  next  year's  ground, 
either  for  the  summer  following,  if  an 
old  settler,  or  preparing  new  ground. 

Harvest  comes  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  first  of  September.  In 
very  new  countries,  when  grain  has 
been  held  back  from  one  of  several 
causes,  which  might  be  late  spring  or 
cold  and  unfavorable  weather,  the  frost 
sometimes  catches  the  grain.  This 
causes  the  farmer  great  loss,  causing 
a  loss  of  weight  in  grain  and  a  loss 
of  grade  and  price.  If  seriously  frost- 
bitten, the  grain  appears  of  a  pale 
color,  with  very  noticeable  wrinkles  of 
the  outer  skin. 

Very  little  grain  is  stacked,  and  none 
is  mowed.  The  autumns  are  dry  and 
fine,  and  grain  stays  in  good  threshing 
shape  in  the  stook  or  shock,  from 
which  it  is  threshed.  Threshers  gen- 
erally furnish  their  own  bundle  teams, 
from  eight  to  twelve  teams  following 
the  outfit,  depending  on  the  size  of 
separator  and  engine,  which  latter 
sometimes  is  as  large  as  forty-two 
horsepower.  Cook  and  bunking  cars 
accompany  the  outfit,  and  grain  is 
either  elevated  into  granaries  in  the 
field  or  else  into  tight  wagon  boxes 
and  hauled  looselv  to  market  granaries 
at  the  barns.  Grain  is  generally  ship- 
ped by  farmers  to  commission  men  in 
Winnipeg,  where  it  is  graded  and  sent 
to  Port  William  or  Arthur  and  the 
East. 
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MARKETING  FRUIT 
By  Charles  M.  Richardson,  '10 


The  most  important  consideration 
when  one  starts  to  grow  fruit  is  the 
market.  For  he  may  grow  good  crops 
and  yet  fail  because  his  fruit  will  not 
stand  shipping  or  is  not  what  the 
market  demands.  So  first  one  should 
study  the  market,  its  proximity,  its  de- 
mands and  the  shipping  quality  of  his 
fruit. 

A\'ithin  the  last  twenty-five  years 
fruit  growing  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  the  United  States,  all  out  of 
proportion  to  other  agricultural  indus- 
tries. It  now  employs  vast  sums  of 
capital,  furnishes  a  livelihood  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  usually  yields  tre- 
mendous profits.  The  development  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  been  chiefly  to  supply  the  whole- 
sale trade.  America  leads  the  world  in 
the  large  Cjuantities  of  fruit  produced 
and  in  the  perfection  with  which  the 
fruit  is  distributed  to  distant  points. 
From  1850  to  1897  the  fruit  production 
in  the  United  States  has  increased 
2000  per  cent.,  while  the  total  popula- 
tion has  during  the  same  time  in- 
creased 270  per  cent.  The  larger  part 
of  this  increase  has  been  in  certain  lo- 
calities, where  Avhole  neighborhoods 
have  gone  into  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fruit,  as  strawberries, 
peaches  or  apples. 

The  fruit  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  One  of  these  may  be  called 
the  indirect,  general  or  wholesale  mar- 
ket. The  other  class  is  the  direct,  spe- 
cial or  retail  market.  These  two  classes 
of  markets  are  very  dift'erent  in  many 
respects.  In  the  general  market  large 
quantities  of  fruits  are  handled.  The 
margin  of  profit  per  bushel  or  quart  is 


much  less.  The  fruit  is  handled 
through  a  commission  man,  and  it 
comes  into  competition  with  the  world. 
The  general  market  requires  a  few 
standard  varieties  of  good  appearance, 
but  regardless  of  quality,  which  will 
bear  shipping  and  rough  handling  and 
which  are  packed  in  a  standard  pack- 
age that  is  not  returned  to  the  shipper. 

In  the  special  market,  small  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  are  used,  the  margin  of 
profit  per  bushel  or  quart  is  much 
greater,  the  grower  is  his  own  sales- 
man and  often  sells  to  the  consumer 
direct.  He  meets  only  local  competi- 
tion, and  Avith  regular  customers  this 
competition  is  eliminated.  The  pri- 
vate market  demands  a  larger  number 
of  varieties.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  variety  is  standard,  but  it  must 
have  quality  even  in  preference  to  ap- 
pearance. Also  these  varieties  do  not 
have  to  conform  to  the  shipping  test. 
The  fruit  does  not  have  to  be  mar- 
keted in  a  standard  package,  and  the 
packages  are  usually  returned.  The 
private  market  also  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  fruits  out  of  season  and  pays  well 
for  them. 

There  are  several  successive  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved  by  the 
prospective  fruit  grower.  First,  the 
orchard  must  be  started  and  brought 
to  bearing  age  without  any  profits 
whatsoever.  That  is,  you  have  to  have 
capital  to  make  your  investment,  and 
then  you  have  to  await  returns.  After 
the  trees  commence  bearing,  the  fruit 
must  be  picked,  graded,  packed,  stored 
or  shipped  to  market.  The  margin  of 
profit  over  the  cost  is  affected  quite 
materially  by  the  proximity  of  the 
market  and  the  railroad  rates  to  vour 
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market.  Then,  again,  certain  markets 
will  pay  a  premium  on  certain  varie- 
ties and  entirely  reject  others,  and 
other  markets  will  pay  a  premium  on 
the  fruit  which  the  first  market  had  no 
use  for.  Hence,  the  demand  of  the 
different  markets  must  be  studied  and 
the  fruit  sent  to  the  place  where  it  is 
wanted. 

Most  of  the  fruit  which  is  shipped  to 
market  at  a  distance  is  handled  by 
commission  men.  The  grower  ships 
his  products  to  a  certain  commission 
man,  who  acknowledges  receipt  of  the 
shipment  by  postal,  also  specifying  in 
what  condition  the  fruit  was  received. 
When  the  fruit  is  sold,  he  makes  his 
returns  to  the  shipper,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  packages,  selling  price  of  each 
lot  and  the  gross  amount  received.  Ex- 
press or  freight  charges  and  the  com- 
mission are  deducted,  and  a  check  is 
enclosed  to  cover  the  balance. 

Some  commission  men  are  honest ; 
others  are  not.  By  this  method  of 
operation  there  is  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  cheating,  as  by  not  returning 
sufficient  money,  etc.  Some  shippers 
are  dishonest  also  in  packing  and  grad- 
ing their  fruit,  but  the  commission  man 
soon  finds  this  out  and  is  bound  to  get 
even,  though  perhaps  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  honest  shipper.  Some 
shippers  endeavor  to  protect  them- 
selves from  dishonest  commission  men 
by  dividing  the  shipment  between  two 
firms.  This  works  fairly  well  if  the 
commission  men  do  not  find  it  out. 

However,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  best 
to  make  all  consignments  to  one  firm 
in  each  city  to  which  you  ship.  Always 
have  all  of  your  fruit  graded  and  of 
uniform  quality  throughout.  Have  it 
packed  in  a  neat,  standard  package, 
and  have  a  neat,  catchy  brand  on  each 
package.  In  this  way  you  get  the  con- 
fidence of  the  dealer  and  build  up  a 


reputation  for  your  brand  with  the 
ultimate  consumer,  thus  creating  a  de- 
mand for  your  product.  It  is  also  well 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  commission 
man  and  thus  be  able  to  ship  when  he 
wants  it,  so  that  he  can  dispose  of  your 
product  to  best  advantage. 

Another  market  which  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively undeveloped  is  the  Euro- 
pean market.  Some  apples  are  shipped 
there  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  the  latter  has  shipped  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  other  fruit.  Very  good 
shipping  varieties  must  be  used  for 
this  trade,  and  it  must  receive  first- 
class  packing  in  order  to  withstand  the 
hard  handling  it  receives  on  the  ocean 
and  on  the  wharves. 

Sometimes  growers  become  dissatis- 
fied in  dealing  with  the  commission 
men.  There  are  two  ways  to  escape 
this — by  co-operative  selling  associa- 
tions and  by  private  markets.  The  co- 
operative associations  possess  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages  over  the 
commission  system.  The  advantages 
are  that  a  salaried  salesman  may  be 
employed  in  each  large  market.  By 
this  means  the  growers  are  in  direct 
touch  with  the  various  markets  and 
can  thus  ship  their  fruit  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, governed  by  the  supply  and 
prices  at  each  market.  Economy  of 
production  is  another  factor,  for  all  the 
supplies,  as  sprays,  fertilizers  and 
packages,  can  be  bought  at  a  cheaper 
price.  Transportation  companies  will 
endeavor  to  give  better  service ;  stor- 
age can  be  secured  more  easily,  and 
the  prices  can  be  governed  by  con- 
trolling the  output. 

The  disadvantages  of  these  associa- 
tions are  that  there  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
sension among  the  memoers  concern- 
ing management ;  also  inability  to  se- 
cure a  uniform  method  of  grading  the 
fruit  among  its  patrons,  thus  causing 
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an  inversion  of  competition,  because 
the  first-grade  apples  of  a  fancy  apple 
grower  enter  the  market  in  the  same 
class  as  the  first  grade  of  the  ordinary 
fruit  grower,  thus  destroying  all  incen- 
tive towards  producing  fancy  products. 
But  these  disadvantages  are  such  that 
they  can  be  remedied  if  wise  and  im- 
partial management  is  practiced  and 
there  is  unity  among  the  growers. 
These  associations  are  of  the  most 
practical  value  to  those  growers  who 
live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  large 
markets,  as  in  the  West  or  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  They  are  not  so  much  of  a 
success  where  there  are  large  villages 
and  cities  near,  because  many  of  the 
growers  will  have  a  special  market. 

When  the  markets  are  a  long  dis- 
tance away,  refrigerator  cars  are  the 
best  means  of  shipping  perishable 
fruit,  as  peaches  or  strawberries.  Spe- 
cial arrangements  have  to  be  made 
with  the  railroad  companies  for  these 
cars,  in  order  to  have  the  ice  renewed 
along  the  route. 

The  special  market  is  of  use  to  the 
grower  who  is  located  near  a  large 
town  or  city.  There  are  three  classes 
of  special  market:  First,  the  grower 
supplies  the  private  consumer  directly ; 
second,  the  grower  disposes  of  his  pro- 
ducts to  the  fruit  and  grocery  stores 
directly;  third,  the  fruit  is  sold  on  the 
market  in  large  cities. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the 
most  lucrative  and  furnishes  the  best 
means  of  disposing  of  fancy  products. 
For  this  market  one  should  have  a 
market  wagon  of  a  neat,  plain  appear- 
ance, with  the  name  of  the  farm  and 
grower  displayed  quite  conspicuously. 
A  regular  succession  of  fruits  is  want- 
ed throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 
One  should  have  a  regular  route  and 
make  regular  trips  on  a  specified  day 


once  or  twice  a  w^eek.  In  this  way  one 
secures  regular  customers,  who  expect 
you  and  will  prefer  to  buy  of  you 
rather  than  from  those  who  commence- 
later  in  the  season  and  who  are  irreg- 
ular in  their  visits.  With  this  market^ 
where  you  deliver  your  products  di- 
rect to  the  consumer,  it  is  advantage- 
ous to  grow  fancy  garden  stuff  in  suf- 
ficient amounts  to  supply  the  wants  of 
your  customers,  because  it  is  no  more 
trouble  to  market  a  large  list  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  than  a  small  list,  and 
you  are  more  liable  to  be  able  to  sell 
something  at  every  house.  Butter  and 
eggs  can  also  be  added  and  sold  at  a 
very  fancy  price.  The  prices  received 
in  this  market  equal  or  excel  the  retail 
prices  of  the  groceries  or  fruit  stores,, 
and  the  people  had  rather  buy  of  you 
than  of  the  groceries,  because  they 
know  your  products  the  first  class  and 
fresh. 

Another  method  of  having  a  special 
market  is  to  sell  directly  to  the  gro- 
ceries and  fruit  stores.  To  make  a  suc- 
cess of  this  method  the  fruit  should  be 
first  class  and  delivered  in  attractive 
packages.  Previous  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  certain  stores  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  fruit  that 
they  can  use.  By  this  means  you  can 
have  a  more  reliable  outlet  for  your 
fruit  than  when  it  is  sold  to  the  stores 
promiscuously,  and  a  better  price  can 
very  likely  be  commanded.  The  prac- 
tice of  supplying  individual  stores  with 
a  fancy  product  can  be  followed  by 
growers  who  live  some  distance  from 
the  city.  They  can  send  samples  of 
their  fruit  directly  to  these  stores,  and 
the  merchant,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
samples,  will  place  his  order  with  the 
grower  for  what  he  desires.  And  if  he 
receives  what  he  wants  every  time  he 
will  very  likely  remain  a  good  cus- 
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tomer  and  will  pay  the  grower  a  much 
better  price  than  the  commission  man 
would. 

Another  method  of  direct  marketing 
is  that  where  the  grower  hauls  his  pro- 
duce to  the  general  market  of  a  large 
city  and  acts  as  his  own  salesman,  sell- 
ing his  load  to  private  individuals  or 
to  merchants  or  hucksters.  This  is  the 
most  common  means  of  crop  disposal 
by  those  who  live  within  thirty  miles 
of  a  large  city. 

Another  item  which  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  profits  of  the  fruit 
grower  is  price.  Price  is  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  supply  and  demand. 
Prices  increase  with  demand  and  de- 
crease with  supply.  This  can  be  rep- 
resented by  the  formula 


in  which  P=:  price,  d=  demand  and 
:SF=  supply.  The  profit  realized  by  the 
fruit  grower  is  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  price 
received.  When  the  supply  increases, 
the  price  decreases  and  gradually  ap- 
proaches the  cost  of  production.  When 
the  price  received  just  equals  the  cost 
of  production,  the  margin  of  profit  has 
been  wiped  out,  and  the  price  cannot 
stay  long  below  this.  Since  price  is 
chiefly  influenced  by  demand  and  sup- 
ply, the  factors  controling  these 
should  be  known. 

The  market  supply  is  governed  first 
by  production.  Production  depends  on 
the  weather  and  upon  the  ease  with 
which  the  crop  is  grown.  Hence,  ap- 
ples are  grown  abundantly,  and  nec- 
tarines oi*  apricots  sparingly.  Produc- 
tion varies  also  with  the  price.  High 
prices  stimulate  production  and  dimin- 
ish the  demand.  This  causes  the  price 
to  decrease,  which  results  in  decreas- 
ing the  supply  and  increasing  the  de- 
mand, so  that  the  varying  ratio  be- 


tween demand  and  supply  tend  to  keep 
the  price  nearly  constant. 

But  the  influence  of  other  factors,  as 
the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  consumption, 
tend  to  cause  the  most  violent  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  prices.  Increased 
transportation  facilities  also  tend  to 
take  more  fruit  to  market  and  thus  de- 
press prices.  Telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  the  growers  and  the  dif- 
ferent markets  furnishes  an  excellent 
means  of  regulating  the  distribution  of 
fruit.  Perishable  fruits  are  subject  to 
extreme  fluctuations  in  supply.  When 
fruit  can  be  stored,  it  tends  to  equalize 
the  supply. 

The  conditions  affecting  demand  are 
price,  quality,  acquaintance,  season 
and  supply  of  other  fruits.  Price  in- 
fluences production  and  so  reacts  upon 
itself.  Nothing  else  will  move  a  quan- 
tity of  fruit  so  quickly  as  an  attractive 
price.  Fruit  of  good  quality  increases 
the  demand.  Fruit  whose  quality  is 
known  to  the  consumer  has  a  steady 
demand,  whereas  a  fruit  of  superior 
quality  but  which  is  unknown  to  the 
consumer  has  no  demand  whatever. 
Fruits  are  generally  in  demand  at  their 
season,  but  fruit  sold  for  canning  in 
August  will  not  have  as  great  a  de- 
mand as  later  fruits  of  the  same  kind 
sold  in  September.  Again,  the  supply 
of  other  fruits  influences  the  demand 
for  a  certain  class  of  fruits.  Thus,  if 
peaches  are  abundant  and  low  priced, 
they  will  very  likely  detract  from  the 
demand  for  plums,  because  many  peo- 
ple prefer  peaches  to  plums  and  will 
not  buy  the  latter  if  they  can  get  the 
former  cheap  enough. 

The  utilization  of  waste  fruits,  as 
culls  and  specked  fruits,  is  an  impor- 
tant economic  factor  of  fruit  disposal. 
The  ways  in  which  these  can  be  util- 
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ized  are  in  drying,  canning,  jelly  mak- 
ing, cider  making  and  stock  feeding. 
When  prices  are  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion, good  fruit  can  be  put  to  these 


uses  at  good  advantage.  The  skillful 
utilization  of  waste  can  be  used  to  add 
a  considerable  amount  to  the  profit 
side  of  the  account. 


SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  HORTICUUTURAU 

SOCIETY 


The  regular  spring  meeting  of  this 
well  known  society  was  held  Saturday 
afternoon,  ]\Iarch  20,  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  was  a  fairly  good  attendance, 
and  the  meeting  was  equally  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Among  the  papers 
presented  were  the  following:  "Hardy 
Plants,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Elhott,  a  land- 
scape architect  of  Pittsburg;  "The 
Rose,"  by  ]\Ir.  Conard,  of  the  Conard- 
Jones  Company,  rose  specialists,  of 
West  Grove,  Pa. ;  "The  Site,  the 
House,  the  Garden,"  Dy  Secretary 
Gribben;  "Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawn 
Decoration,"  by  Professor  Lazenby. 

The  advantages  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  over  the  ordinary  tender  bed- 
ding and  annual  plants  were  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  a  short  list  of  the 
most  desirable,  like  the  paeonia,  phlox, 
iris,  sunflower,  hollyhock,  lily  and  oth- 
ers were  fully  described. 

As  might  be  expected,  ]\Ir.  Conard 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  "queen  of 
flowers,''  and  gave  many  valuable 
points  for  the  amateur  rose  grower. 

The  long  and  successful  experience 
of  Secretarv  Gribben  as  an  architect 


enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  important  points  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  establishing  and  decorating 
of  new  homes.  He  discussed  the  loca- 
tion, with  reference  to  convenience, 
kind  of  soil,  healthfulness,  elevation 
and  slope  of  land,  marked  natural  fea- 
tures, as  trees,  rocks,  water,  etc.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  in  building  a 
new  home  the  architecture  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  and 
within  the  means  of  the  builder.  It  is 
a  o-reat  mistake  for  the  owner  to  put 
his  last  dollar  into  the  home  and  have 
nothing  left  for  external  decoration  and 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings in  an  unkempt  and  slovenh' 
condition. 

Professor  Lazenby  said  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  make  a  beautiful  place,  but  rather 
their  proper  arrangement.  ]^Iuch  of 
the  planting  has  no  design  and  is  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  unity.  The 
aim  of  all  planting  about  the  home 
should  be  to  produce  a  picture  or  land- 
scape, and  this  can  be  done  on  small 
grounds  as  well  as  on  large  areas. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  constitution  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  provides  that  the  editor  of  The 
Agricultural  Student  shall  be  elect- 
ed at  the  first  meeting  in  March  and 
that  he  shall  edit  the  April,  May  and 
June  issues  of  the  paper  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  previous  editor. 

We  have  wondered  much  as  to  why 
this  arrangement  was  made.  Why  the 
new  editor  should  start  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  We  don't  wonder  about  this 
any  more.  We  honestly  doubt  if  this  is- 
.sue  would  have  been  off  the  press  in  April 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of 
the  out-going  editor.  In  a  little  paper 
like  this  you  may  not  think  that  there 
are  many  details  to  be  seen  to  and  maybe 
you  are  right,  but  to  one  without  experi- 
ence there  seemed  a  multitude  of  them 
and  we  are  glad  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  framed  our  constitution. 

There  are  many  things  we  hope  to 
do  while  the  paper  is  in  our  hands.  It 
is  our  aim  to  increase  the  circulation 
and  to  make  the  paper  bigger  and  bet- 
ter; but  in  order  that  we  may  do  these 
things  we  must  have  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  every  student  in  the  College. 
We  ask  this  of  you,  not  as  a  personal 
favor  to  us,  but  because  you  owe  it  to 
your  paper,  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself. 

When  we  ask  you  for  a  contribution, 
Iiave  it  ready  on  time,  so  as  not  to 
-delay  us  in  getting  out  the  paper.  That 


is  a  little  thing  for  each  of  you  to  do, 
but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  us.  An- 
other way  you  can  help  is  to  see  that 
your  friends  subscribe  for  the  paper. 
It  all  helps.  So  let  us  all  work  to- 
gether and  by  so  doing  help  us  to 
realize  our  hope,  to  make  our  paper 
second  to  none  with  any  other  college 
paper  in  our  land. 


SUPERINTENDENT  GRAHAM'S 
EFFORTS  SUCCESSFUL 

$20,000  Appropriation  for  Agricultural 
Extension  Work. 


During  the  last  session  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  work  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  of 
the  Ohio  State  University.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  the  Legislature  appropriated  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,ooo),  the  same  to  be  available  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  1909,  and  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  holding  of 
schools  throughout  the  state  in  which  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  soil  fertility, 
stock  raising,  crop  production,  dairying, 
horticulture,  domestic  science,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  These  schools  shall  not 
exceed  one  week  in  length,  and  not  more 
than  one  shall  be  held  in  a  county  during 
one  year. 

The  Legislature  did  some  fairly  good 
work  at  its  last  session,  but  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  a  long  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  right  direction.  Ohio  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  state  and  better 
still,  always  will  be.  Other  states  may 
laud  their  crops,  their  climate  and  their 
soil,  but  Old  Ohio  is  always  in  the  money, 
no  matter  what  class  she  enters.  There- 
fore it  behooves  us  to  turn  part  of  our 
educational  efforts  to  training  the  far- 
mer's son.  Heretofore  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  manual  training;  there 
has  been  great  fear  that  our  trades  would 
die  out  for  lack  of  apprentices  and  in  this 
fear  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  coming 
generation  of  farmers.  But  at  last  our 
eyes  are  being  opened  and  the  state  is 
seeing  a  great  light. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


The  AVinter  Course  students  held  a 
banquet  at  Beggs'  banquet  hall  on 
March  17.  The  short  course  ended  on 
the  18th,  and  this  banquet  was  a  final 
gathering  of  those  young  farmers  who 
had  made  many  friends  among  them- 
selves in  those  ten  short  weeks.  They 
absorbed  college  spirit,  too,  which  w^as 
fine  to  hear  as  they  gave  vent  to  it  in 
the  college  yells  and  songs.  What  can 
do  more  good  for  Ohio  State  than  200 
young  men  scattered  over  the  state, 
every  one  of  them  pulling  for  O.  S.  U.  ? 

AMth  Professor  Vivian  acting  as 
toastmaster,  the  following  program  of 
toasts  was  enjoyed :  Professor  Plumb, 
"A  French  Wa-j;"  Professor  Erf,  "Sun- 
shine President  Thompson,  ''Im- 
proving Farm  Conditions ''Doc." 
White,  "Preventive  Medicine Paul 
H.  Browning,  ''The  Shorthorn Dean 
Price,  "What  next?"  Director  Thorne, 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  gave  a 
short  talk. 


Some  of  the  students  who  have  been 
taking  work  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology  and  Entomology  at  the  Uni- 
versity finish  the  requirements  for  de- 
grees at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Term 
and  nave  accepted  positions  beginning 
with  April  1. 


Among  those  from  the  University 
who  accompanied  the  agricultural  train 
which  left  Dayton  Tuesday  morning, 
March  23,  on  a  five  days'  trip  through 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  were 
Professor  Plum,  Professor  Marshall, 
Professor  Price,  Professor  McCall  and 
Mr.  R  L.  Shields. 


Arthur  L.  McCray,  who  left  college 
a  year  ago  to  work  in  apiculture  with 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Wash- 


ington, and  who  returned  last  Septem- 
ber to  finish,  will  leave  for  AVashing- 
ton  so  as  to  be  there  April  1.  Diseases 
of  bees  will  occupy  his  attention  part 
of  the  time  in  the  immediate  future. 


L.  L.  Scott  has  just  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  entomologist  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
He  will  be  located  at  Lakeside,  near 
Sandusky,  for  the  summer,  and  will 
have  as  a  special  problem  the  investi- 
gation of  the  peach  tree  bark  beetle, 
Avhich  is  a  destructive  insect  in  the 
peach  orchards  of  that  section. 


Roy  L.  Wildermuth  and  T.  H.  Parks 
have  been  employed  under  Professor 
F.  M.  AA'ebster,  who  is  in  charge  of 
cereal  and  forage  plant  investigations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  They 
will  not  go  to  AVashington  at  present, 
but  will  be  sent  to  some  agricultural 
section  and  assigned  economic  prob- 
lems concerned  with  insects  injurious 
to  farm  crops. 


Townshend  Memorial  Tablet. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  making  an  effort  to  secure  a 
memorial  tablet  of  Dr.  X.  S.  Town- 
shend, to  be  placed  in  Townshend 
Hall.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment 
among  the  friends  of  the  University 
that  all  of  the  buildings  should  be 
marked  with  tablets  bearing  suitable 
inscriptions.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
names  will  have  soon  lost  their  sig- 
nificance. Professor  Burkett,  of  New 
York,  of  the  class  of  '95,  is  sending  out 
an  appeal  to  all  graduates,  ex-students 
and  friends  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture to  help  by  contributing  to  the  fund 
for  the  Townshend  tablet.    It  is  pro- 
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posed  to  raise  $500,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  secure  a  very  handsome  me- 
dalion  portrait  tablet,  bearing  an  ap- 
propriate inscription.  Make  a  prompt 
response  to  this  appeal,  as  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  this  tablet  in  place  and 
ready  for  dedication  during  commence- 
ment week  of  this  year. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Horticulture 
and  Forestry  Club,  held  March  22,  was 
one  of  unusual  interest.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  presented  :  "Forest 
Products,"  by  L.  L.  Scott ;  "Some 
Landscape  Effects,"  by  B.  Anspon ; 
"Landscapes  in  the  Kew  Gardens,"  by 
Professor  Davis,  and  "A  Plea  for  the 
Garden,"  by  J.  U.  Gribben. 


The  new  four-year  course  in  For- 
estry just  published  in  the  1909  bul- 
letin of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
meeting  with  much  favor.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  a  large  number  will 
register  in  this  course  next  year.  The 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Forestry. 


Poultry  Institute. 

On  March  9  and  10  the  first  poultry 
institute  was  held  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  University  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  University  chapel. 
Mr.  Oscar  E.  Miles,  of  Columbus,  pre- 
sided over  the  first  session.  Mr.  S.  T. 
Campbell,  of  Mansfield,  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  has  had  charge  of  the 
short  course  students  in  their  judging 
work  and  gave  a  short  address  on  "The 
Score  Card  and  Its  Importance."  Mr. 
Campbell  is  an  official  judge  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  and  he 
showed  the  value  of  understanding  the 
rating  of  the  various  points  of  a  fowl. 

Mr.   Homer  W.  Jackson,  of  Cam- 


bridge, Ohio,  followed  with  an  address 
on  "Feeding  for  Egg  Production."  He 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  balanced  ra- 
tion, a  variety  of  feeds  and  held  that 
feeding  over  a  certain  limit  was  not 
profitable. 

Professor  J.  G.  Halpine,  instructor 
in  poultry  husbandry  at  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  called  attention  to  neces- 
sary improvements  of  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  raising  poultry  on  most 
farms. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, with  Mr.  Campbell  as  chairman, 
Mr.  Miles  gave  a  talk  on  "Breeding 
and  Mating  Rhode  Island  Reds."  He 
made  a  very  strong  case  for  this  popu- 
lar Dreed,  of  which  he  is  a  prominent 
breeder  and  exhibitor.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  W.  G.  Worcester,  of  the 
Ceramics  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
dealing  with  "Poultry  Husbandry  on  a 
City  Lot."  He  clearly  showed  that  the 
keeping  of  poultry  was  not  only  pos- 
sible on  a  small  lot,  but  could  be  made 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Cram,  of  Carey,  Ohio, 
editor  of  the  "Poultry  Record,"  pre- 
sented the  possibilities  of  "Poultry  on 
the  Farm."  Mr.  Jackson  described  the 
various  models  of  "Poultry  Buildings." 

Tuesday  evening  the  largest  meeting 
was  held,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Audi- 
torium. About  500  were  present  to 
hear  Professor  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cor- 
nell, speak  on  "Poultry  Education  and 
Investigation  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  A.  P.  Sandles,  in  introducing 
him,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
poultry  industry  and  gave  great  credit 
to  Professor  Plumb  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institute.  Professor  Rice 
held  the  close  attention  of  his  audience 
for  two  hours.  He  stated  that  the 
value  of  the  output  of  eggs  is  second 
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only  to  that  of  milk  and  that  the  total 
annual  value  of  poultry  products  is 
$600,000,000.  Not  until  recent  years 
has  there  been  investigation  into  poul- 
try problems,  while  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
dairy  and  horticultural  interests.  His 
address  was  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  showing  the  plants  for  educa- 
tional and  experimental  work  at  vari- 
ous colleges  and  the  restilts  of  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  carried  on  at  Cor- 
nell. His  address  clearly  proved  that 
the  poultry  interests  have  not  received 
the  recognition  which  the  importance 
of  the  industry  deserves. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  to  the  institute 
Wednesday  morning  on  ''The  Two- 
Hundred-Egg  Fowl  and  Its  Produc- 
tion." He  favors  line  breeding  and  the 
use  of  trap  nests  to  produce  a  "laying 
strain." 

Dr.  White  being  absent,  Mr.  Charles 
McClave,  of  New  London,  who  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  spoke  con- 
cerning ''The  Parasitic  Diseases  of 
Poultry."  He  described  and  gave  rem- 
edies for  cholera,  roup  and  gapes. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Black 
was   absent,   and    Professor  Halpine 


took  his  place  and  gave  some  addi- 
tional information  in  regard  to  Maine 
experiments  in  breeding  for  egg  pro- 
duction. Professor  Rice  followed  him 
with  an  address  on  "Constitutional 
Vigor"  He  thinks  more  stress  should 
be  laid  on  this  point  than  on  any  other 
in  selecting  breeding  stock.  He  illus- 
trated part  of  his  lecture  with  live 
specimens.  He  also  touched  upon 
moulting  in  connection  with  egg  lay- 
ing. Mr.  McClave  gave  a  valuable  ad- 
dress on  "AV ater  Fowls  and  Their  Pro- 
duction," with  which  he  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience.  This  address 
closed  the  program. 

At  Townshend  Hall  a  small  poultry 
show  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
institute.  The  Hartman  Stock  Farm, 
^Ir.  Miles,  Mr.  Fyffe,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  McClave  and  others  were  the  ex- 
hibitors. The  students  in  the  short 
course  used  these  birds  for  judging 
purposes. 

The  interest  that  was  manifested  in 
these  meetings  seems  to  show  that 
Ohio  might  well  appropriate  funds  to 
establish  a  poultry  course  for  an  in- 
dustry producing  $19,000,000  annually. 
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Dates  o£  Corn  Show. 

The  National  Corn  Association  has 
selected  December  6  to  18  as  the  dates 
for  the  national  corn  exposition  of 
1909.    It  will  be  held  at  Omaha. 

In  selecting  the  dates  named  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Association  has  explained 
that  the  plans  for  smaller  corn  shows 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  made  it  im- 
possible to  hold  the  national  show  on 
any  other  dates  than  those  selected 
during  the  first  weeks  of  December. 
To  hold  it  earlier  would  not  permit  the 
state  shows  to  get  their  prize  corn 
ready  and  shipped  to  the  national 
show.  When  it  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  Illinois  alone  holds  10,000 
school  district  corn  contests,  some  idea 
of  the  immense  amount  of  preparation 


necessary  for  the  state  and  national 
shows  may  be  gathered.  The  state 
shows  do  not  close  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing week,  and  more  than  one  week  is 
required  to  get  the  prize  corn  and 
grains  to  the  big  show  at  Omaha. 

To  hold  the  national  corn  show  later 
would  conflict  with  numerous  conven- 
tions and  meetings,  while  a  week  ear- 
lier would  conflict  with  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Show,  an  exposition 
which  co-operates  with  the  National 
Corn  Exposition. 

The  management  of  the  exposition 
has  been  advised  of  dates  chosen,  and 
Omaha  business  men  will  increase 
their  subscriptions  to  $100,000  to  pro- 
mote the  show  of  1909,  which  will  be 
much  larger  than  the  one  of  1908. 


FREE  PRIZES 

With  every  ten  cent  pur- 
_  chase  at  my  cigar  or  candy 
*  stand  or  at  the  barber  chairs 
Q  or   at   the   pool   tables  a  ^ 

chance  on  either  a  $1.00 
Q  box  of  cigars,  or  a  $1.00  G 

box  of  candy,  or  a  $1.00  ^ 
A  pipe. 

p  Every  Saturday  night  at  8  p.  m,  ^ 
^       the  drawing  will  be  made,  j 

C  Get  the  Freshman  Blue 

Book  here    .    .    25  cts.  ^ 

O  P 

TAYLOR'S  CANDIES  ^ 

S  THE  COLLEGE  INN  S 

Dave  Warwick 

THE  VARSI 1 Y  BARBER  SHOP 

E.  B.  Grabill 
No.  1545  N.  High  St. 


THE  STUDENTS 
Of  O.  S.  U. 


Are  learning  the  advan- 
tages in  buying  our 

College 
Clothes 

in  preference  to  having 
them  made  to  order. 
They  possess  More  Style, 
are  Better  Tailored  and 
Cost  Less.  Then,  too,  we 
keep  all  clothes  repaired 
and  pressed  free  the  year 
'round.  Just  phone  us, 
we'll  call  for,  press  and 
deliver  your  suit,  every 
week,  if  so  desired. 


HIGH 
STREET 


CORNER 
LONG 
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WHAT  IS  AN  AVERAGE? 

It  is  something  we  look  for  the  Weather  Man  to  strike  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Plenty  of  time  for  ice  skating  after  the  days  begin  to  lengthen. 

This  is  a  matter  that  interests  every  normal  young  person  who  lives  near  water. 
There  is  no  exercise  so  beneficial  or  sport  so  filled  with  enjoyment, 
A  few  hours  on  the  ice  makes  one  feel  like  new. 

No  harm  to  be  a  bit  particular  regarding  Skates  when  so  much  depends  upon  them, 
"We  make  honest,  depenable  goods  and  have  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

We  want  you  to  buy  our  skates.    Your  dealer  will  supply  them. 


Ic6  or  Roller 

Catalog  Free 


Barney  &  Berry 

170  Broad  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,    -  MASS. 


"The  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  salvation  of  the  Farmer." 
The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  of  Pittsburg,  helps  its  readers  more 
to  increase  and  maintain  fertility  than  any  other  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

As  a  livestock  and  farm  paper  it  is  in  a  class  to  itself,  and 
combines  the  interests  that  suit  the  average  farmer  to  a  dot. 
Samples  free. 


Citizens  3796  Bell  1590 

HIGH  ST.  TAILORS 

166  N.  High  St. 
POPULAR  PRICES 
$25.00,  $27.50,  30.50  Suits 

GIVEUSAN  EARLY  CALL.  WE  HAVE  A  FINE  SELECTION 
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AMERICA'S  IfADINO  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

Our  Third  Large  Importation  for  1908  arrived  in  our 
Stables  in  December.  They  are  all  in  excellent  condition 
to  offer  for  sale  at  the  present  time. 

This  lot,  in  addition  to  our  other  Show  Horses,  gives 
us  far  the  best  collection  of  Percheron  and  French  Coach 
Stallions  that  can  be  found  at  any  Stable  in  America. 

If  you  wish  more  for  your  money  than  can  be  had  else- 
where, let  us  hear  from  you,  or,  better  still, 

COME  AND  SEE  US. 


THE  BEST  PERCHERONS  THE  BEST  COACHERS 

McLaughlin  br^os. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Columbus,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Columbus  Railwa)^  and  Light  Co. 

*Tri|A    C^ctf    ^f^Tuirf^    Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city 
A  IIW    V-<Oi    w-FWl  V ICW    of  lii^g  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.   The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 


OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  IS 
REACHED  DIRECT 
BY  EITHER 
HIGH  STREET 
OR 

NEIL  AVENUE 
LINES 


THE  LOWEST 

FARE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 
TRANSFERS 
TO  ANY  PART 
OF  THE 
CITY 


Every  State  Institution.  g°;Sj:^;vPnc?;afB"is^7s, 


Park,  Hotel, 
Business  House,  and 

all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.    Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arlington.  The 
m     latter  are  delig-htful  suburban  rides. 
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FRANK  C.  KELTON. 


WADE  CONVERSE 


Kelton  &  Converse, 


Dealers  in 


Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds, 
Door  and  Window  Frames, 
Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  2279  and  Main  279 

BLACKWOOD, 
GREEN  &  CO. 


HARDWARE 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


DANISH  BUTTEfiCOL^R 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 

Danish  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Tablets     Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Dry  Latic  Ferment 

The  products  of  Chr,  Hansen's  Laboratories 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
are  universally  recognized  as 


WORLD 
STANDARDS 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  is  strictly 
Vegetable,  Pure  and  Strong. 

Rennet  Tablets  and  Cheese  Color  Tablets 
expressly  for  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Dry  Lactic  Ferment  ensures 
Perfect  Aroma  and  Keeping  Quality  in  Butter 
and  does  away  with  gassy  curd  in  Cheese 
Making. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

Box  1074      LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


STUDENTS 


If  its  TASTY  PRINTING  you  Want 
such  as  Letter  Heads,  Eni^elopes, 
Posters,  Dance  Programs,  Invita- 
tions, Wedding  Announcements, 
Calling  Cards,  Etc.   Give  us  a  trial. 

Wheeler-Whitaker  Printing  Co, 

174-176  E.  Long  St. 


B.  FROSH  &  SON,  TAILORS 

204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
OPPOSITE  CHITTENDEN 


.t^O  The  Agricultural  Student. 


This  washing  and  cleaning  powder  is  DIFFERENT 
It  cleans,  sweetens  and  purifies 

Ask  your  Dealer — Get  a  sack 

Use  it  all    at  our  risk 

If  it  does  not  save  you  time  and  money  in  your  Household  and  Dairy 
Washing  and  Cleaning  and  if  it  does  not  prove  ABSOLUTELY  HARM- 
LESS and  PERFECTLY  SATISFACTORY,  take  back  the  empty  sack— 
Your  Dealer  will  Return  Your  Money.    YOU  CAN'T  LOSE. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  Wyandotte,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 

This  cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited 


ANY  TAILOR  CAN  MAKE  YOU  A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES 
FOR  $35.00  to  $50.00.    But  how  many  tailors  can  make 
you  a  suit  as  good  as  we  do  at  OUR  PRICES? 

Suits  Made  $15.22  to  $35.22 

MENDEL  THE  TAILOR,      530  north  high  strees 


THE  CO-OP  STORE 

Every  book  used  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
DRAWING  MATERIAL. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 

See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 


The  Agricultural  Student. 


High  Grade  Photography 

Our  special  offer  to  all  O.  S.  U.  students,  an  elegant  folder  for  $3.50 
per  dozen.  An  exclusive  style  of  our  own.  It  is  different  from  any- 
thing any  other  gallery  has  ever  offered.  All  orders  finished  in  the 
HIGHEST  STYLE  of  the  art.  Until  further  notice  one  half  off  on 
all  other  cabinet  sizes. 

ABSOLUTELY  TO  O.  S.  U.  STUDENTS  ONLY 

We  do  not  have  any  agents  selling  tickets,  but  if  you  have  purchased 
them  from  other  galleries,  and  will  bring  them  in  we  will  credit  them 
on  the  above  extra  special  offer.  Don't  fail  to  do  this.  We  will 
please  you. 

L|The  largest,  finest  and  unquestionably  the  best  equipped  gallery 
in  America. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

High  and  State  Streets  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


C^^iad^^m'  The  Students  DRUGGIST 

KING  AVENUE  NEAR  NEIL 


Sales  Agents  Wanted ! 

(t»^y^  A/\  per  weeic  or  400  percent  profit. 

*POU»\/U  All  samples,  stationery,  and  art 
catalogue  free.  "We  want  one  permanent  agent 
in  this  locality  for  the  largest  picture  and 
frame  house  in  America.  Experience  unnec- 
essary, We  instruct  you  how  to  sell  our 
goods  and  furnish  the  capital.  If  you  want 
a  permanent,  honorable  and  profitable  position, 
write  us  today  for  particulars,  catalogue  and 
samples. 

Frank  W.  Williams  Company, 

1214  W.  Taylor  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

162  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


You  Should  Buy 
The  Self  Balancing  -SIMPLEX" 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Because  it  will  Skim  Clean 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Run 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Wash 
Because  it  will  Stay  in  Balance 

SMALLEST  BOWLS 

LOWEST  SPEEDS 

FEWEST  PARTS 

D.  H.  BURRELL  6  CO..   Little  Falls.  New  York 

Mfr's.  of  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Cheese  Factory  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  also  B-L-K  Milking  Machines. 


FIRESTONE  MOTOR.  BUGGY 

BUILT  BY 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY 

The  name  is  a  guarantee  of  quality — thirty-eight  years  experience  building  high 

grade  pleasure  vehicles 


No.  3003-MOTOR  BUGGY 


The  best  horse  drawn  pleasure  vehicles,  the  best  motor  buggies,  the  best  electric 

automobiles  are  made  by 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUQQY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


HELP 


YOUR 


YOUR 


YOUR 


Rei^liliors,  A^rkulturiil  College,  (olle^e  Pdper,  Airiculture 


By  Sending  in  Subscriptions  to 


The  Agricultural  Student 


50c  per  year 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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FITTED  TO  LESS  THAN 
A  HAIR'S  BREADTH 

DeLaval  Cream  Separators 

When  you  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  you  buy  mechanical 
perfection.  You  get  the  product  of  the  greatest  painstaking  mechanical 
skill  and  the  finest  of  manufacturing  tools.  Of  special  not  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fact  that  the  bearings  and  revolving  parts  of  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  fitted  to  less  than  the  one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  about  one-fifth  the  breadth  of  a  human  hair.  Such  a 
degree  of  exactness  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  finest  of  gauges.  It  is  nevertheless  the  set  standard  to 
which  all  DE  LAvAL  spindles  and  beamings  must  be  fitted.  Any  parts 
which  do  not  come  within  this  degree  of  accuracy  are  thrown  aside  by 
the  DE  LAVAL  factory  inspectors  and  much  material  and  many  hours 
of  work  are  sacrificed  in  this  way  annually.  It  is  this  very  sacrific,  how- 
ever, that  makes  the  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  so  extremely  durable 
and  capable  of  lasting  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  under  the  hardest 
of  farm  usage  and  of  always  doing  easily  the  very  best  work  under  any 
and  all  conditions.  It  is  the  reason  for  their  remarkable  cease  of  opera- 
tion and  absolutely  perfect  working  in  every  part.  No  other  separator  or 
farm  implement  made  today  has  anywhere  near  the  care,  time,  or  expense 
devoted  to  its  manufacture  that  the  DE  LAVAL  has.  When  you  buy  a 
DE  LAVAL  you  get  the  best  that  money  can  possibly  buy  and  skill  can 
make  in  a  cream  separator  way.  Moreover,  you  pay  less  for  it  than  for 
any  would-be  competing  separator  of  similar  actual  capacity.  The  DE 
LAVAL  catalogue  explains  and  illustrates  these  all  important  points.  It 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.   Write  today. 

The  De  "Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &.SacramentoSt. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 
14&  16  Pbincess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
1  07  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


